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THE MARCH OF THE MOTHERS. 





By Mrs. Olive Tilford Dargan. 





The Lord of Little Children to the 
sleeping mothers spake: 
“Lo, the dreaming time is over, ye the 
hand of Life must take,” 
And the dawn was in our faces as we 
startled up awake 
On liberty’s great day. 


Chorus: 
Rise, ye mothers, in the dawning, 
Rise, ye mothers, in the dawning, 
Rise, ye mothers, in the dawning 
Of liberty’s great day! 


We have heard the babes that called 
us from the whirr of wheel and 
loom, 

In a world of sun and meadows crying 
for a little room, 

Ere their blood ran to the coffers, 
ere their labor made their tomb; 

And we arise and go. 


We have heard our sister weeping for 
the child that must not live, 

For the hands that may not tend it, 
for the milk she may not give; 
We have seen her kneel in anguish 
and the bitter blow receive, 

And we arise and go. 


Over law unblessed, unsanctioned by a 
mother’s holy name, 
Law that gives the child to bondage 
and the woman unto shame, 
See the star of justice rising with a 
dread, consuming flame! 
’Tis bringing in His day. 


No more shall sleep the ages in our 
servile, mastered veins; 
In the thought of God that made us, 
where pure concord ever reigns, 
Love is joy and love is freedom, never 
tears and never chains. 
Arise, His day is come! 


Chorus. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 





From Tllinois Mrs. Catherine Waugh 
McCulloch writes that the Senate 
Committee on Elections has unani- 
mously recommended the bill giving 
women municipal and township suf- 
frage throughout the State. The IIlli- 
nois suffragists are naturally elated 
over this action, coming as it does just 
after the Chicago Charter Convention’: 
vote of 20 to 12 in favor of incorporat- 
ing a municipal woman suffrage clause 
in the new city charter. The suffra- 
gists from all over the State will 
gather in Springfield for the hearing 
on April 14, the Chicago women going 
on a special train. They will also be 
given a reception by Governor and 
Mrs. Deneen, both of whom are in 
sympathy with the movement. 





The City Council of Toronto has pe- 
titioned the government in favor of 
full Parliamentary suffrage for wo- 
men, and a thousand Toronto suffra- 
gists went to the Parliament House 
last week to attend the hearing. Many 
influential men accompanied the wo- 
men. Their petition bore about 100,- 
000 signatures, and was endorsed by 
organizations with an aggregate mem- 
bership of millions. The attendance 





at the hearing broke all previous Yec- 
ords. 





The proposed new tariff bill fur- 
nishes a striking object lesson for 
woman suffrage. American men are 
kinder than any other men in the 
world to the individual women with 
whom they come in contact in daily 
life; but in national legislation there 
is plainly visible the great general 
law of nature—political nature— 
whereby a voteless class is always at 
a disadvantage. 

In the U. S. House of Representa- 
tives last week, Francis Burton Har- 
rison of New York is reported as say- 
ing: 

This bill contains heavy taxes upon 
the women of America. In many re- 
spects the} seem to have been singled 
out for attack. The new taxes upon 
tea and coffee, upon women’s gloves 


and cotton stockings, are a direct pro- 
vocation to woman’s suffrage. 





The Women’s Social and Political 
Union, one of the “militant” suffrage 
societies in England, has just brought 
out its annual report. This shows a 
remarkable growth during last year as 
compared with the year before, In one 
year the Union has increased its staff 
from thirty persons to seventy-five, its 
literature sales from $3,000 to $10,000, 
and its total income and expenditure 
from $30,000 to $100,000. It has 
added six rooms to its London Head- 
quarters, and has established branch 
oftices in eleven other cities. And the 
Women’s Social and Political Union 
is only one of half a dozen Suffrage 
Associations in England that are all 
actively at work. 





THE WOMEN’S VOTE IN DEN- 
MARK. 





Mrs. Johanne Munter writes from 
Copenhagen to Women’s Franchise: 

“Yesterday for the first time wo- 
men took part in the municipal elec- 
tions. In Copenhagen 42 members 
were to be elected on the Citizens’ 
Representatives Board; and of the 
126,461 electors of the city, 95,319 re- 
corded their Seven women 
were elected. Of these two are So- 
cialists; two (Mrs. Thora Knudsen and 
Mrs. Vibeke Salicath), both very cap- 
able women, were on the joint Con- 
servative and Liberal list; two on the 
Radical list (Mrs. Harbon Hoff, a 
doctor, and Mrs. Arenholt, an engi- 
neer); while one was elected from 
a list which, in the last few days, had 
branched out from the Conservative 
and Liberal list. 

“We have done well, though we 
have not quite taken a fourth part of 
the seats on the Council, as was done 
at Rejkjavik in Iceland. 

“The women were eager electors, 
and often in the majority. It was a 
pleasant sight in the early morning 
hours to see the procession of hus- 
bands and wives go side by side to 
the polls. All seemed so happy to have 
the women taking their part in the 


votes. 


elections. 

“As usual, the Socialists had a ma- 
jority of votes, and won 20 of the 42 
Their supremacy was in no 
way affected by the women’s votes. 
In the neighboring town, Frederiks- 
berg, the Conservative and Liberal 
party defeated the Socialists, and the 
same thing has happened in other 
town and parish councils. On many 
of them, no woman gained a seat; on 
some there are one or two. The polit- 
ical question is considered the essen- 
tial thing, no matter whether it is men 
or women who are elected. That, at 
any rate, shows a unity of standpoint 
between them.” 


seats. 





WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 





A long step in the line of progress 
has been taken by the council of the 
Congregational Union of England 
and Wales at its recent meeting in 
London. 

Rev. R. J. Wells, secretary of the 
Union, moved a recommendation that 
the General Purposes Committee 
should consider and report on the ad- 
visability of admitting women pas- 
tors into the recognized ministry of 





the Congregational Union of England 
and Wales under the conditions ap- 
plicable to men. The resolution was 
adopted unanimously. 





GREAT DEMONSTRATION IN 
TORONTO. 

Massachusetts, New York and Ne- 
braska have lately held the largest 
legislative hearings on woman suffrage 
in their history, and now Toronto 
must be added to the list. The dem- 
onstration that took place there last 
week broke all records. 

About a thousand advocates of equal 
suffrage went to the Parliament build- 
ings to present the petition to the 
Premier. The chamber and the halls 
were jammed and overflowing, anda 
several cabinet ministers were unable 
to get in. The Premier said that if 
he had had any idea beforehand of 
the size of the deputation, he would 
have arranged to receive them in a 
larger place. 

The Toronto City Council had voted 
to petition the government in behalf 
of full Parliamentary suffrage for wo- 
men. The women were accompanied 
by a representative of the City Coun- 
cil and other influential men, includ- 
ing Hon. James L. Hughes, Inspector 
of Schools. They carried a petition 
bearing 100,000 Ontario signatures. 
and backed by the endorsement of or- 





ganizations having 16,000,000 mem- 
bers. 
The Toronto papers speak of 


“beauty and fashion” 
largely represented. There were brief 
addresses by fifteen speakers from 
many different societies. When one of 
the ladies referred to the common ob- 
jection that women do not know 
enough to vote, and said in answer 
that girls are now getting more school- 
ing than boys, Inspector Hughes em- 
phatically endorsed the statement. 

The Premier, Sir James Whitney, 
received the deputation with courtesy, 
and promised to consider their re- 
quest; but he told them that nobody 
had any right to vote, and made other 
remarks which showed hiin to be out 
of sympathy with the movement. 

The Toronto papers were evidently 
impressed by the unprecedented size of 
the demonstration, and the number of 
societies and persons of influence tak- 
ing part in it. One paper says: 

In point of numbers, there has been 
nothing like it since the big hydro- 
electric power deputation in 1905. 

In point of argument, also, the 
advocates of equal rights are admitted 
to have had it all their own way. 

We congratulate Dr. Augusta Stowe 
Guilen and our Canadian sisters on 
the success and impressiveness of the 
hearing. A. S. B. 


as having been 





BAS RELIEF OF MRS. DARGAN. 


This beautiful bas-relief of the head 
of the young Southern poet and 
dramatist, Mrs. Olive Tilford Dargan, 
is by the sculptor, Roger N. Burnham. 

Mrs. Dargan is the author of two 
volumes of dramas—‘“Semiramis and 
Other Plays,” containing “Semiramis,” 
“Carlotta” and “The Poet’—and 
“Lords and Lovers,” containing, be- 
sides the play of that name, “The 
Shepherd” and “The Siege.” Both 
books are to be had from Scribner's. 
The best critics agree in regarding 
Mrs. Dargan’s work as extraordinarily 
fine. 

Mr. Burnham was a Boston boy. He 
graduated from Harvard in 1899, and 
was a pupil of Miss Caroline Hunt 
Rimmer of Boston, whose beautiful 
vases, decorated with human figures, 
are well known, and whose father, Dr. 
William Rimmer, was the sculptor of 
the bronze of the “Falling Gladiator” 
in the Boston Art Museum. 

In 1903 Mr. Burnham went to New 
York to work under Karl Bitter, head 
sculptor for the St. Louis Exposition, 
remaining to work for other sculptors 
and by himself, exhibiting in several 
large exhibitions, and winning a prize 
for a model in an architectural con- 
test. In 1906 he indulged his dramatic 
talent by taking a course at the Amer- 
ican Academy of Dramatic Art, and 
the following winter toured the coun- 
try with Joseph and William Jefferson 
in “The Rivals,” modelling portraits 











of many of the company. In 1908 he 
returned to Boston, where he has been 
so successful that he has decided to 
remain permanently, teaching and lec- 
turing upon his art, as well as prac- 
tising it. His demonstration lecture 
on “The Processes of Sculpture” has 
been repeatedly given in New York 





MRS. OLIVE TILFORD DARGAN. 


and Boston, and is likely to be in in- 
creasing demand from women’s clubs, 
schools, ete., as it is of interest to all 
sorts of audiences, both old and young. 

Mr. Burnham’s relief portrait of 
Mrs. Dargan is one of many, most of 
them children, in which he has shown 
remarkable perception and delicacy of 
workmanship. 


MRS. HOWE’S LATEST SPEECH. 








Mrs. Julia Ward Howe 
luncheon to Miss Ethel M. 
week: 

Dear friends:—I came here today in 
a state of what we may call sinful se- 
curity. I thought that surely if ever 
I could expect not to be called upon 
to speak it would have been today, 
when you have had Miss Arnold to 
speak to you. Her words, I thought, 
with the pleasant intercourse of the 
dining table, would have filled your 
time and thoughts. Since you invite 
me, however, to address you, I will 
do my best to say a few words, for I 
am so deeply persuaded of the import- 
ance of the suffrage movement that I 
cannot decline any opportunity of ad- 
vocating it, even if I only say Amen 
to what Miss Arnold has said in its 
favor. 

Years ago, when we began to work 
in earnest for suffrage, my husband 
said to me, “One condition of success, 
it seems to me, must be wanting to 
your cause.” I asked, “What is that?’ 
and he replied, “It is a substantial op- 
position; but the demand for woman 
suffrage is so just that it can hardly 
arouse any serious opposition.” My 
husband evidently did not know of 
what women were capable, for they 
have managed to get up a very per- 
sistent opposition. Perhaps they were 
aware that we needed it, that it 
would really advance our cause, and, 
therefore, labored so much for it. 

For this opposition there does not 
seem to exist any very serious reason. 
When we meet the “Antis” in the 
halls of legislation, they have not 
much to say for themselves. If any 
evil could be found to result from the 
voting of women, if it coula be proved 
to be bad politics, bad economy, or, 
worse still, bad taste and bad morals; 
if it could be shown to _ militate 
against our truest instincts, our high- 
est sympathies, inspirations and aspir- 
ations, I, for one, would not stand for 
it. But, with all their efforts, they 
have not been able to show any of 
these results, So, where are we wo- 
men to go? We belong in the boat 
with the suffragists. I do, at any rate. 

If you are not interested in any 
movement, it is easy to say that it is 
dying; but the suffrage movement is 
neither dying nor dead. It is alive, 
and it is coming. I feel it in the air; 
and I feel it in the minds of women, 
in the clubs and out of the clubs. 

I can remember when the abolition- 
ists were very unpopular; but after 
the c.vil war it became hard to find 
anyone who would admit that he had 
ever been in favor of slavery. It is 
always so. Truth extends itself back- 
ward as well as forward. It was al- 
ways true, and by and by people see 
it. Some day it will be just as hard 
to find anyone who will admit that 
she was ever opposed to suffrage for 
women. 


said at the 
Arnold this 





A new edition of Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe's reply to Mrs. Humphry Ward 
is now ready, and may be ordered 


from National Suffrage Headquarters, 
Warren, O., price 75 cents per 100. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 





Mrs. Rheta Childe Dorr was com- 
missioned six months ago by Hamp- 
ton’s Magazine to investigate infant 
mortality in this country. The result 
is an article in the April issue that 
shows an appalling waste of life. Mrs. 
Dorr appeals for a better solution of 
the milk problem, which is one with 
the problem of infant mortality. 


Mrs, Lucy E. Peabody of Denver has 
been appointed deputy registrar of the 
Colorado State Board of Land Com- 
missioners. Mrs. Peabody is a trained 
worker, having held a government 
position at Washington previous to 
her marriage. She is widely known 
through her earnest efforts to have 
the ancient cliff dwellings in south- 
western Colorado preserved by includ- 
ing them in the Mesa Verde National 
Park. 

Miss Martha E. Johnson has just 
been re-elected for her fourth term as 
tax-collector of Laconia, N. H. She is 
the only woman tax-collector in New 
England, and has won the united ap- 
proval of her fellow citizens for the 
efficient way in which she has _ per- 
formed her duties. Miss Johnson is 
said to be one of Laconia’s most popu- 
lar young women. She is a graduate 
of the Laconia High School, and an 
member of the Laconia Wo- 
man's Club. 


Miss Ethel M. Arnold, at the lecture 
given her this week in Boston, said 
she had noticed one great difference 
between the suffrage movement here 
and in England. Here everybody, 
whether opposed or in favor, told her 
that woman suffrage was coming. In 
England the opposition is much 
fiercer, and the opponents declare that 
it never shall come; that they will not 
let it. She said she had come here 
with a preconceived idea that in 
America there was very little interest 
in the question, but she found every- 
where a keen interest, and a general 
opinion that this interest had grown 
greatly within the past year. “If my 
sister had made her visit to America 
now instead of twelve months ago, I 
do not believe she would have gone 
back reporting that the movement was 
dead, and when I get home I shall 
tell her so,” said Miss Arnold. 

Mrs. Robley D. Evans, wife of the 
rear admiral who is affectionately 
known as “Fighting Bob,’ accompan- 
ies her husband on his lecture tour. 
In Spokane, Wash., Mrs. Evans was 
interviewed the other day by a local 
paper as to her views on woman suf- 
frage. She is reported as saying: 
“Women should be given the ballot. 
‘Taxation without representation’ was 
the cry that stirred the men of 1776, 
and the same sentiment is applicable 
to women today. When very young [ 
read ‘The Subjection of Women,’ by 
John Stuart Mill. The points in favor 
of suffrage are unanswerable.” Mrs. 
Evans is domestic in her tastes, and 
spends much time at home with 
her children. She is a musician and an 
accomplished linguist. When her chil- 
dren were young, she taught them 
French, using the language almost en- 
tirely at home, in order to help them 
learn it. 


active 


Ida Falbe-Hansen, one of the most 
brilliant women in Denmark, was 
shown many honors at the celebra- 
tion of her sixtieth birthday a short 
time ago. She was a pioneer in the 
work of higher education for women, 
overcoming innumerable obstacles to 
gain admission to the university. Af- 
ter years of toil she succeeded, and 
obtained the highest degree. All that 
she gained she has been using for the 
reformation of the school system. As 
teacher in the Normal College of Co- 
penhagen, she has prepared skilled 
and advanced teachers, and her in- 
fluence in educational matters is great. 
Since 1903 she has been General Su- 
pervisor of the Public Schools of Den- 
mark, the first woman to hold this 
position. It is almost needless to add 
that she is a staunch suffragist. It is 
pleasant to think that she has lived 
to see Danish women given a vote for 
all officers but members of Parliament. 
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WOMEN AND THE TARIFF. 


The framers of the new tariff se*m 
to be under the impression that 
women, having no direct politica! 
power, may be taxed with impunity. 
Accordingly the Committee has put 
into the new Payne tariff — bill 
very heavy additional duties on 
hosiery, gloves, stockings, shoes, and 
other articles of women’s wear. These 
are called a tax on “luxurics.” Ap- 
parently the committee suppose that 
women are in the habit of going bare- 
footed and bareheaded, even in winter, 
and that hats and underwear are not 
necessary for feminine comfort. They 
lose sight of the fact that women, be- 
ing nabitually underpaid, feel the ad- 
vance of prices far more keenly than 
men do. To the millions of mothers 
in their homes, struggling to make 
ends meet, even the addition of a cent 
a quart on milk is a catastrophe, and 
a cent additional on shoes means to 
go without something else. 

It is proposed to tax tea, coffee and 
cocoa, the women's beverages, also to 
maintain the present exorbitant duties 
on cotton and woolen textiles, on 
sugar and hides, thread and needles, 
But the trodden worm will turn. 
been defeated al- 
resentment at un- 

“there may be 


etc. 
One president has 
ready by women’s 
just taxation, and 
others” hereafter. 

Let every woman read Ida Tarbell’s 
frightful facts and figures in the 
American Magazine for March and 
April, where the average annual in- 
come of the “middle Americans” is 
shown to fall short $700, while 
those of millions of shop girls, factory 
operatives and teachers are less than 
$500. In thousands of poor families 
the cost of shoes alone absorbs one- 
third of the entire annual income. But 
what do our salaried Congressmen 
know or care for the hardships of 
their poor constituents? 

Already there are premonitions of 
the coming storm. 

In Chicago the Woman’s Club has 
denounced the schedules of the Payne 
bill, and the Illinois Federation of 
Women’s Clubs will protest at its next 
meeting. 

In Denver Mrs. Sarah Platt Decker, 
former president of the General Fed- 
eration, says: “It is so hard now for 
people of moderate means to make 
both ends meet that I don’t see what 
they are to do if the cost of neces- 
saries is increased,’ and Mrs. VPar- 
tridge says: “It would be outrage- 
ous to increase the duty.” 

In Maryland, Katherine Howard of 
Baltimore says: “In the new tariff bill 
beer and whiskey are not going to be 
touched, but tea, the solace of the 
woman, is to be taxed nine cents a 
pound. It is time for the women of 
the country to protest.” 

In Wisconsin, Mrs. R. H. Edwards 
of Oshkosh, president of the State Fed- 
eration, and Mrs. Charles E. Buell of 
Madison, its secretary, and the di- 
rectors of the Milwaukee Consumers 
League will memorialize Congress 
against the proposed changes. 

In Philadelphia, Miss Florence San- 
vill, secretary of the Consumers’ 
League, says: “If the poor working 
woman is to have but half a pound of 
tea where her slender income now al- 
lows her a pound, that is surely all 


of 


wrong.” 
In Columbus, Ohio, clubwomen are 
planning to ask Senator Burton to 


fight against the enormous duties on 
women’s apparel, and Mrs. Henry 
Thompson, a leading club woman, 
says: “We must make it so uncomfort- 
able for our Senators and Congress- 
men that they will join us in our 
fight.” 

In Kansas City, Mo., and Kansas 
City, Kan., the club women are sign- 
ing petitions to the Congressmen of 
both States to fight the Payne bill. 
Mrs. Spanghi of the Bancroft Club, 
and Mrs. Bell of the Atheneum Club, 
are strongly opposed to the tariff on 
stockings and gloves, and will all sign 
a petition against it. American 
women are becoming aware that they 
are taxed and governed without con- 


|; case in point. 





sent. Ere long they will demand votes 
for women, in order to remand their 
opponents in Congiess and State Leg- 
islatures to private life. A leading 
Boston daily says: 


“Although as yet they have no votes, 
it was the women of the United States, 
disgusted with the high prices they 
were obliged to pay under the McKin- 
ley tariff, who decided the congres- 
sional election of 1890, and started the 
movement which elected Cleveland to 
the presidency in 1892. Congressman 
Payne must have forgotten this inci- 
dent in political history, or he would 
not make the mistake of again setting 
the women against him in the tariff 
bill now being considered. 

“The matter of cotton stockings is a 
Last year 61,219,068 
pairs were imported at an average cost 
of 11 cents a pair. The Dingley tariff 
on cotton stockings averages 58 per 
cent., or about a quarter more than 
the average of all imported goods. Mr. 
Payne’s bill proposes to increase the 
tax on the cheaper stockings, costing 
$2 or less, by more than 40 per cent.; 
on stockings costing from $2 to $3, 
20 per cent.; but above $3 a dozen, no 
advance. On stockings costing $5 a 
dozen and upwards, the tax is propor- 
tionately less than on stockings cost- 
ing $1 a dozen. 

“The objection to the proposed tariff 
is that it favors the rich as against 
the poor, which can be shown in a 
thousand ways. Stockings are a very 
essential part of civilized dress. A girl 
working in a department store at $8 
a week buys a dozen pairs of stockings 
during the year. Selecting the very 
cheapest, under the proposed bill the 
tariff cost of these stockings would be 
70 cents, or about 9 per cent. of her 
income for a week. A girl having an 


income of $5000 a year buys a dozen | 


pairs of stockings costing the importer 
$5 or more a dozen, and will pay in 
tariff cost $2.75, a little more than 2 
per cent. of her weekly income, or in 
tariff cost proportionately less than a 
quarter of what the working girl pays. 
Stockings now costing 50 cents will 
go up to 85, 10-cent stockings to 15, 
and 25-cent stockings to 40 cents. 
Every woman can figure out the extra 
cost for herself. 

An unjust tariff is the best advocate 
of woman suffrage, because it furnish- 
es an argument that women can see 
and feel. 

President Taft recently was reported 
as saying that the fundamental and 
unanswerable argument for woman 
suffrage is that any class will look 


out for its own interest better than 
any other class, however altruistic. 
H. B. B. 


MASSACHUSETTS SUFFRAGE 
DEBATE. 





The debate on suffrage for women 
came up in the Massachusetts House 
of Representatives on March 23. The 
Committee on Ccnstitutional Amend- 
ments had reported “Leave to with- 
draw” on the petition of Julia Ward 
Howe and others, asking for an 
amendment to the constitution en- 
franchising women. Senator Mulligan 
of Natick and Representatives Holman 
of Attleboro and Greenleaf of Boston 
dissented from the adverse report. 
The question came on accepting the 
report, and Mr. White of Brookline 
moved that the bill be substituted. 
The galleries were crowded with wo- 
men, and many were turned away. 


Mr. White’s Speech. 

Mr. White: Mr. Speaker, why is 
this vast assemblage here today? It 
shows, at least, that “There is a case 
to be heard in court.” 


The Committee on Constitutional 
Amendments told us very recently 
that the question of selling liquor 


should be submitted to the voters. In 
the next breath, they say that the 
question whether or not a woman 
shall be represented at the polls by 
her ballot to safeguard her property 
and her home shall not be submitted. 
The Committee says “No, the male 
voters of the Commonwealth are not 
competent to vote upon it.” The two 
questions, for some unknown reason, 
have been viewed in an entirely dif- 
ferent light by the same Committee. 

The bill before you simply says: 
“The male citizens of the Common- 
wealth shall vote no or yes as to 
whether the, women of the Common- 
wealth shall be allowed the ballot.” 
This bill, which has been called a bill 
for the ladies, is a bill for the men. 
Ry it the male voters are to decide. 
Is it not perfectly fair for every male 
voter in the Commonwealth to decide 
for himself? Will this Committee say 
that the male voters are not able to 
go to the ballot box and vote for or 


against the enfranchisement of wo- 
men? 
If this matter had come before a 


body of men in England, three hun- 
dred years ago, they would have paid 
no attention to it. But today this 
Commonwealth from one end to the 
other is discussing this question. Why 
are men in public life interested in it? 
Why do more than a thousand women 
come up here to appear for or against 
this measure? This question is be- 
ing considered all over the world. Peo- 
ple opposed to the enfranchisement of 
women tell me that it is coming. State 
after State, country after country, 


town after town, has given woman 
more or less enfranchisement, and yet 





a hundred years ago the suggestion 
would not have been entertained. 


The attorney of those opposed to 
the measure says, “Suppose 50,000 wo- 
men and 5,000 men voted one way and 
50,000 men voted the other; how long 
do you suppose the 50,000 men would 
abide by the result? Government is 
by physical force; therefore a woman 
who has not the physical strength has 
not the right to cast a ballot.” That 
is the most futile argument presented 
in this case. How about the invalids. 
the blind, the crippled male voters 
who vote every year? Can they fight? 
How about all the men over 45 years 
of age? Can they be drafted? The 
argument is a fallacy. We are not 
governed today, thank God, by force. 
We are governed by sense, by brains; 
and the women of the Commonwealth 
have exhibited in every line, vocation 
and occupation, sense, force, under- 
standing and intelligence. Yet you 
say to the woman who owns prop- 
erty, and to the female worker sur- 
rounded by social conditions made en- 
tirely by men, “No; you shall be 
classed with criminals, with idiots, 
with children; you are not competent 
to vote, you are a mere nonentity in 


the eyes of the government.’ Capital 
punishment was debated here the 
other day. We may electrocute this 
or that woman. But was there a 
single woman represented when 
this bill was discussed? Some 
one will reply, “Yes, women were 
represented, because each woman 
has her husband, each daughter 


her sweetheart, and by the kindly in- 


fluence of woman the vote will be 
affected.” There are 70,000 more wo- 
men in Massachusetts than men. 


Where do they stand in this so-called 
representation? If a man has a wife 
and three daughters, are they repre- 
sented by the vote of the one man? 
Does this one man who votes see and 
feel with womanly instinct? Does he 
know the social and moral conditions 
that women are demanding? Does he 
know what the factory girl requires 
to increase her wages? Does he know 
what is required in our prisons and 
our jails? 

As to the intelligence of women, I 
ask any man who sits on almost any 
committee in this State House if he 
has not received the keenest and 
shrewdest and most intelligent argu- 
ments from women? Only the other 
day, after hearing the men talk for 
two days on a subject that came be- 
fore our committee, a woman, a mem- 
ber of a commission, came, and in 
fifteen minutes cleared the atmo- 
sphere completely. She was a com- 
missioner, occupying public office, 
paid by the State, giving us necessary 
information. But you gentlemen of 
this Amendment Committee will not 
submit to the men of Massachusetts 
whether or not that intelligent woman 
shall vote on public matters. The at- 
torney for those opposed to this meas- 
ure says that the most conspicuous 
thing women have tried to do was to 
unseat Smoot, and that three million 
women petitioned against him. Thank 
God, some persons in this country did 
their best to unseat Senator Smoot. 
I wish there were 5,000 men that had 
attempted to unseat him. That was 
a conclusive argument in favor of the 
franchise for women. It is another 
instance of their absolute integrity 
and their wish to do what is best for 
the interests of State and nation. 

They claim that the ignorant vote 
would be increased. How so? In our 
public schools there are thousands 
more of girls than of boys. They say 
the immigrant vote would be _ in- 
creased. Tnere are three times as 
many American-born women in this 
country as foreign-born men and wo- 
men put together. They say the bad 
vote would be increased. Go to your 
jails and ascertain, State after State, 
who are in our institutions for crim- 
inals. Do women predominate there? 
Only about five per cent. of all their 
inhabitants are women. 


An Interruption. 


Mr. Weeks of Everett: Why does 
the gentleman place himself upon the 
defensive, and, instead of ‘stating the 
arguments in fivor of the proposition 
—the burden of proof being upon him 
—presume to answer the arguments 
of the opposition before he sets up his 
own case? 

Mr. White: My genial friend is not 
here for fair play, when he breaks into 
a man’s argument with a fooli h ques- 
tion of that kind. He is here, like 
those who have been here year after 
year, not to meet this thing on its 
merits, but to damage the case by sub- 
terfuge or subtlety. 

Mr. Weeks: Mr. Speaker 

Mr. White: I do not yield unless 
it is for a sincere question. 

Mr. Weeks: Mr. Speaker, an ex- 
hibition of passion never supplies the 
place of logic; but we should natural- 
ly suppose that all that could be urged 
in favor of this proposition would pro- 
ceed from a passionate souree. I in- 
quire again why the gentleman does 
not substantiate his argument by sub- 
stantial proof, which is one of the first 
rules of debate, instead of setting up 
a straw man that he may demolish 
it? 

Mr. White: If the gentleman will 
refrain from interrupting, I will pro- 
ceed with my remarks, and I will 
finish my debate with him in the cor- 
ridor, at his leisure. I want to state 
a few facts and briefly to recite the 
history of the movement for woman 
suffrage in this and other countries. 


Mr. White then detailed the coun- 








tries and States which have granted 
suffrage to women in various forms. 


Mr. Brown’s Speech. 

Mr. Brown of Medford: It is a 
somewhat unpleasant task that falls 
upon me, as Chairman of your Com- 
mittee on Constitutional Amendments, 
to present this report. As it has been 
my privilege to listen to the debate 
without taking part in it myself, I 
hardly agree with those who would 
term this “the annual field day of the 
ladies.” Rather, I should term it a 
hardy annual, the result of which some 
day may be disastrous to this old Com- 
monwealth. No more conscientious, 
aggressive or strenuous proponents or 
opponents of any measure ever have 
appeared before any committee than 
on this bill, combining the same rare 
tact and judgment in presenting their 
eases. There came before your Com- 
mittee advocates of this measure from 
that other land “on which the sun 
never sets,” from far-off tyrannic Rus- 
sia, and from the down-trodden Emer- 
ald Isle, as well as from the feminine 
body of the town which you yourselves 
represent. They come for a privilege; 
they ask for a duty—the most solemn 


duty that falls upon men, and on 
which depends the future of these 
United States—the ballot. The vote 


is the expression of government; vot- 
ing is governing. But, as Wendell 
Phillips has said, of woman suffrage 
no man can foresee the result; there- 
fore the only way is to plunge in, and 
to plunge in, even with a high prob- 
ability that the result wili be good, is 
not wise. 

The popular cry for this measure 
is “taxation without representation.” 
As an abstract principle, that is un- 
just, but it does not follow that the 
representation must be identical. The 
authors of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the framers of the Mas- 
sachusetts Bill of Rights perceived no 
incongruity between declaring that 
all men were born free and equal, and 
that there shall be no taxation with- 
out representation, and that govern- 
ments derive their just powers from 
the consent of the governed, yet at 
the same time relieving women from 
the burdens and responsibilities of 
government. They knew that every 
principle has its limits, and, when 
forced beyond these, that it militates 
against some other truth. The Essex 
convention, meeting in Ipswich in 
1778, was particular to say that wo- 
man was to be unenfranchised, not 
from any deficiency of mental power, 
but rather because of her delicacy 
and tenderness of mind, her retired 
mode of life and her various domestic 
duties. 

The majority of your Committee 
have inherited no natural prejudice 
against an extension of the suffrage, 
but we believe that the women of 
Massachusetts as a whole are either 
indifferent or opposed. 

Mr. Brown gave figures to show the 
smallness of women’s school vote in 
Massachrsetts. He continued: 

One difficulty with universal man- 
hood suffrage is the unintelligent and 
indifferent element. To add to this 
indifferent and unintelligent element 
700,000 votes of persons whose in- 
difference to politics is grounded in 
the very depths of their natures would 
subject the democratic principles of 
our government to a severe strain. 
Woman requires no governing power 
conferred upon her by law; the high- 
est element of respect that a man can 
exhibit towards a woman, and the 
noblest service he can perform for 
her, is to vote No on this proposition, 
which would take from her that dia- 


dem of pearls, that talisman of faith, | 


hope and love, and substitute for it 
the iron crown of authority. 


Mr. Holman’s Speech. 


Mr. Holman: I never have felt the 
patience needed for a long-continued 
debate on a question where there was 
but one side. I am going to leave for 
others the abstract arguments, and 
take up the concrete matters pertain- 
ing to the bill. Massachusetts has 
the reputation throughout the United 
States of being perhaps the most pro- 
gressive State in the Union. As loyal 
law-makers of that Commonwealth, 
we all concede that the fellow who 
makes that statement is a particularly 
intelligent man. But after a study of 
her attitude, I believe that Massachu- 


setts is also the most conservative 
State. To show this I will cite 
the prohibition issue, the biennial 


election issue, and the equal suffrage 
issue. Massachusetts in those mat- 
ters is far behind many of the States. 
On the other hand, to show her pro- 
gressiveness, I will cite her railroad, 
insurance, and banking laws. But 
when you attempt to move Massa- 
chusetts from the old Puritaniec cus- 
toms which were inculeated here in 
the first town meeting at Plymouth, 
you have tackled one of the hardest 
jobs in the United States. The other 
side will concede in the corridors, as 
they have year after year, that they 
have no real logic back of their 
standpoint, but they say, “This is the 
custom of our forefathers, and we do 
not propose to change.” It has to 
be a campaign of continued educa- 
tion. Year by year this matter will 
be brought up on the floor of this 
House, but there will come a time, 
just so sure as the sun will rise, when 
the House here will pass this law. 

I have a wife, and a daughter, and 
a mother, as I hope all the members 
of this House may have; and when I 
vote with the Committee to debar 
those members of my family from 
privileges which I possess, I say by 
that vote, as you will say by your vote 





today, that you put that wife, that 
mother and that daughter of yours 
legally into the class of non-voting 
population—the criminal, the pauper, 
the idiot and the Indian, when you 
vote against this bill. You do not be- 
lieve that your daughter or your wife 
or your mother is any one of these, 
but you legally put them there. Never 
by my vote will I relegate them to 
that class. There is an apocryphal 
story of Darwin that, in talking of 
primitive anatomy, he tried to prove 
to someone that he had descended 
from a monkey. The man heard him 
through, and then said, “Well, sir, 
your ancestors may have hung by 
their tails from the trees and been 
monkeys, but mine were not.” I do 
not propose to put into that category 
of criminals, paupers and insane, my 
wife, nor my daughter, nor my mother, 
by any such vote as is suggested here 
by the report of this Committee. 

Your wife, your daughter and your 
mother are forced to bear all the bur- 
dens of Massachusetts, all its tax-pay- 
ing burdens and all its citizenship 
burdens, yet have no voice in the laws 
that shall govern them. Denying that 
to a class of our citizens, equally in- 
telligent with ourselves, we are deny- 
ing to them the rights which, when 
denied to us away in °76, made a tea- 
pot of Boston Harbor! 


Mr. Fay’s Speech. 

Mr. Fay, of Boston: This is the 
one day in the year when a man has 
an opportunity to express his feelings 
in regard to women. We have in this 
Commonwealth each year certain days 
set aside for celebrations, and as this 
comes as an annual event, it is to the 
members a day when they can have 
their say without being disputed by a 
woman, The women of Massachusetts 
are somewhat like the man without a 
country—they are without a voice. In 
future I think that this day should be 
known as Fathers’ Day, for father has 
the right to have his say as to what 
mother should not do, and she for 
once is convinced that she cannot. 
(Laughter.) However, we are glad to 
have them here this afternoon, to lis- 
ten to our opinions, and to approve 
or to disapprove. We have received 
invitations the past week to attend 
certain meetings, and some of the 
members have taken advantage of 
those invitations; and in order to 
show our appreciation today, there is 
no better way than to offer a few 
words of welcome, which I do in the 
following way: 


Come in the evening or come in the 
morning, 

Come when you're looked for or come 
without warning, 

A thousand of welcomes you'll find 
here before you, 

And the oftener you come, the more 
we'll adore you. 


I have been asked to defend the 
committee’s report. I know that I am 
treading on dangerous ground when I 
talk upon such a delicate subject. It 
is all right for the handsome gentle- 
man from Attleboro to talk on this 
matter; also for the gentleman from 
Brookline to do so, for has he not 
come to the defence of the codfish 
and of the bird known as the coot? 
But he believes in anti-merging, and 
I cannot see how he favors this propo- 
sition that would merge .ne female 
into politics with the male. Is that 
quite fair? I am a better anti-merger 
member of this body, in this respect, 
than the gentleman from Brookline. 
I am somewhat in the position of the 
fellow who met his friend and said, 
“Jack, tomorrow I am going to cele- 
brate my golden wedding,’ and his 
friend said, “Why, you must be crazy, 
you have not been married over four 
years.” But the poor fellow replied, 
“IT can hardly believe it; it seems like 


fifty.” The members of this body 
have their minds made up how to 
vote. I am going to say, however, that 


I am strongly opposed to any bill that 
would allow a woman to have the bal- 
lot. I was asked, before entering the 
body this year, how I felt upon this 
proposition, and I said I was opposed 
to it, and in spite of the letters sent 
to me I have not changed my attitude. 
I have received resolutions from labor 
unions, as you have, but I think the 
real anxiety does not come from 
labor’s standpoint. I am as good a 
friend of labor unions as any mem- 
ber. I have voted with them upon all 
their propositions. I have one or two 
bills at the present time in their in- 
terest. I have received several resolu- 
tions from labor unions, stating that 
this proposition was endorsed by 
them, and asking me to vote for it. 
I say in reply that I have not as yet 
become feeble minded enough to allow 
someone else to do my thinking and 
tell me what to do, that I act accord- 
ing to the dictates of my conscience, 
and shall so be guided. There is noth- 
ing that I respect more than a good 
woman. She should command the re- 
spect of every man. I believe in the 
advancement of, woman, but not in 
this particular respect. I agree with 
the ex-president when he said that 
woman was above man; but we all 
have to admit that, the whiter a sheet 
of paper is, the more it suffers by be- 
ing stained. A woman is whiter and 
better than any man, and for that rea- 
son I may compare a woman to a man 
as a rose to a turnip. If we see a 
turnip in the mud, we say that is the 
place for a turnip to be, but if we see 
a beautiful rose lying in the mud, we 
say, “What a shame for that rose to 
be lying in such a place!’ But what 
would you think of a rose that would 
say, “If the turnip can be in the mud, 
why should I not be in the mud?” 
This bill is not to be taken seriously; 
some of the best women of this State 
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are opposed to it. I know that some 
of the best women also are in favor 
of it, but I believe the movement is 
gradually dying out. 

Mr. O’Brien’s Speech. 


Mr. O’Brien, of Boston: I will 
quote one of the most distinguished 
men in the State on the ef- 


fect of equal suffrage. “I believe,” 
said he, “that the result would be good 
for the women and good for the 
State.’ Within a few moments we 
have heard one of the able members 
of this body use these words, “The 
noblest service man can perform for 
woman is to vote No on this proposi- 
tion.” Would the same gentleman an- 
swer the question, “Shall women 
work?” in the same way? To those 
two questions, “Shall woman work?” 
and “Shall woman vote?” there can be 
but one answer. Shall women work? 
“Yes,” says man; “not only shall they 
work, but they must work.”’ And be- 
fore us we have the _ proposition 
whether that great body of toilers in 
this State shall have the right of suf- 
frage that they may have a voice in 


the laws that govern the condition 
under which man says they must 
work. “To grant the sffrage,”’ says 


another man, “will degrade woman.” 
An examination of the life and record 
of the man who utters that expre sion 
will show that if he ever participated 
in legislative work, he voted against 
every measure designed to ameliorate 
the condition of women and children, 
in this and every other State of the 
Union. 

We favor the proposition because we 
believe it is but simple justice to the 
great moral force of the community— 
because in the settlement of this ques- 


tion lies that of many of the great 
questions perplexing the industrial 
world today. I, too, have an open 


mind on every proposition; but there 
has never been a question proposed 
in legislative halls which better jus- 
tified the endorsement of organized 
and unorganized wage earners. Let 
me read one or two brief words from 
a man recognized as a leader in the 
world’s thought today: 

“IT am in perfect harmony with the 
declaration of the American IT edera- 
tion of Labor, which has endorsed the 
demand that women be given the 
right to vote, that is, a suffrage equal 
to that now enjoyed by men.” 

That is John Mitchell: a man stand- 
ing as high in the estimaie of the 
rank and file of the people of this 
country today as any man _ that 
breathes. And listen to these few 
words from one of the great charac- 
ters of the past century: “l am in 
favor of woman suffrage.” What a 
sermon in seven words! Among the 
many splendid things that fell from 
the lips of Phillips Brooks, nothing 
ever left those lips conveying greater 
meaning. 

During the past few weeks the 
members of the House have received 
letters from various labor organiza- 
tions throughout the State. Some 
men in the corridors and other places 
have seen fit to question the sincerity 
of some of those letters, affirming 
they were not, in many cases, sent by 
the organizations which purported to 
have sent them. But every commu- 
nication received in this House from 
such a source came from the organiza- 
tion which was reported to have sent 
it. I am going to ask the mem- 
bers of this House to look at the wo- 
men’ who ask for this favor for their 
sisters. Do you find that class of wo- 
men who are more at home upon a 
Paris boulevard looking for bargains? 
Rather, do you not find in every 
woman that has asked for this, the 
form and face of a woman who has 
spent her life in every philanthropy 
that has sought the betterment of 
mankind, giving her time for the up- 
lifting of the wage-earners of both 
sexes whose toil contributes so much 
to the wealth which this country en- 
joys? 

Mr. Bishop’s Speech. 


Mr. Bishop, of Newton: I would 
call your attention to the first words 
of this resolve: “That it is expedient 
to alter the Constitution of the Com- 
monwealth.” I had expected that my 
friend from Brookline, or my eloquent 
friend who has just taken his seat, 
would have given us some _ illustra- 
tions, some facts—for I understand 
that there are some facts—from those 
countries beyond the sea, those States 
of ours which have adopted female 
suffrage, which would show what a 
glorious revolution had been worked, 
and how woman had been uplifted, 
and would contrast the situation in 
those places with the down-trodden 
and wretched condition of the women 
and children of Massachusetts. I had 
hoped that they would bring some 
glowing account of what had been ac- 
complished. I heard my friend from 
Brookline speak of Finland, Norway, 
Denmark, Sweden. But in Finland 
the Grand Duke summons the Parlia- 
ment, and all its acts are subject to 
the veto of the Czar. 


passed by the Parliament twice; and 
parliamentary suffrage, both in Nor- 
way and in Finland,* has been ex- 
tended only to women who pay a 
property tax. In England only single 
women and widows who occupy a 
dwelling house or lodging house, and 


who pay a certain tax, are allowed to) 


vote. In neither of the Continental 
Republics of Europe, neither in 
France nor Switzerland, have they 
such suffrage as is asked for by this 
resolve. Where you have a property 
qualification, you have something far 
different from anything which we 





* Universal woman suffrage prevails 
in Finland.—Eds. W. J. 


In Norway the | 
King may veto any act, even though | 


have in this Commonwealth. There 
are certain States in the Pacific quar- 
ter, I understand, which have female 
suffrage. Let me call your attention 
to those States. Take Colorado, which 
has had suffrage for a number of 
years. What is said by thoze who are 
familiar with Colorado? The Rev. 
Mr. Crane,* now a pastor in this city, 
was for a long time a pastor in Colo- 
rado Springs. He said that the hope- 
lessness and helple:sness of woman 
suffrage waS more manifest in Colo- 
rado than elsewhere. 


Mr. White: i snould like to ask the 
gentleman, while he is reading the 
opinion of the Rev. Mr. Crane from 
Colorado, who now is in Massachu- 
setts, if he would read the opinion of 
the Governor of Colorado as well? 

Mr. Bishop, of Newton: My friend 
from Everett asked for facts, for rea- 
sons why suffrage should be granted, 
why it was expedient. I heard no an- 
swer from the gentleman from Brook- 
line. I would be glad to yield to the 


gentleman from Brookline if he de- 
sires to read the statement. 
Mr. White, of Brookline: It is only 


fair to my good friend to keep him 
informed on this question, because he 
is straying away from the real condi- 
tion in Colorado. The Governor of 
Colorado writes: 

“Woman's influence has always heen 
for good, and in no sphere has this 
been better demonstrated than in poli- 
tics. Since the advent of woman suf- 
frage in Colorado the polls, with the 
exception of a few in the low parts 
cf the city, have been’ transformed 
into respectable places of meeting as 
dry-goods stores or public halls. As a 
general rule, the rabble element which 
was once wont to assemble and re- 
main around the polls all day is want- 
ing.” 

I could read you various other opin- 
ions from Colorado, from Judge Lind- 
sey, for instance, of the Juvenile 
Court, who says that “woman suffrage 
has ever been an uplifting force in the 
State of Colorado.” 

Mr. Bishop: The Governor of Colo- 
rado is elected by the franchises of the 
people, including the votes of women. 
I am sorry that my time is limited, 
or I might quote to the gentleman 
from Brookline numerous other in- 
stances. But, as the polls in Colorado 
are free from riot, free from blood- 
shed, a beautiful place for the ladies 
to go, I would quote to him what hap- 
pened in 1900, when two men were 
shot dead and four wounded, 


Mr. Washburn’s Speech. 


Mr. Washburn, of Worcester: The 
cause of the suffragists in this House 
certainly shows an advance when, in 
order to meet their arguments, it is 
found necessary to resort to the help 
of the titular leader of this House, my 
friend in the First Division. He talks 
about the record at the polls in Colo- 
rado. Isn't it logical to suggest that 
perhaps evils there are not entirely 
due to women, and that there is a 
gross inability on the part of the men 
of Colorado to enforce the law better 
at the polls, in order that they may 
vote as they should in a republic, 
where reason and not might should 
prevail? 

I am glad to record myself on this 
proposition. I appear here with all 
the enthusiasm that can come to one 
who knows that he is speaking for 
simple justice in a democratic republic. 
The situation today is owing too much 
to the fact that the kind of civilization 
which we think woman is entitled to 
is the kind that women enjoyed back 
in the time when the Indian in his 
wigwam formed its society. Through 
the years of prejudice, the women of 
Massachusetts are gradually coming to 
understand that they should ask for a 
right which is theirs, and should not 
be content to be today what women 
were back in 1700 in the Indian camp 
—a creature who simply performed 
those duties that man could not do 
and would not do. We talk about 
man’s record on the voting proposi- 
tion. It has taken 250 years of voting, 
and the seductive automobile, and 
campaigns of education, to get men, 
who have enjoyed the ballot for 250 
years, to come to the polls. Examine 
the figures for 1907, in.the State cam- 
paign, and you will find that there 
came to the ballot box only 7 per cent. 
of the registered polls; and yet they 
say that man is entitled to vote and 
woman is not! Mr. Speaker, woman 
has come to stay. She has increased 
her activity in all directions. Women 
fill the factories. Are they not en- 
titled to a voice on labor legislation? 
Mothers bring up children and teach 
the boy how to vote. But when they 
educate him to vote wisely, they are 
supposed to step back and take up 
other occupations where man does not 
care to shine. Then there is another 
class, women who with their leisure 
and money, like Mrs. Mackay, are en- 
abled to give themselves up to the 
prosecution of this cause, and who do 
not contemplate with unalloyed satis- 
faction the idea of being driven back, 
to entertain themselves exclusively in 
making up picture puzzles on summer 
afternoons. 

We are plunged into difficulties the 
moment we endeavor to analyze this 
proposition. They say that women 
cannot fight, and that women won’t 
make good policemen. Disloyal as it 
may be to my sex, let me say that 1 
have seen women who would make 
| better policemen than some men. They 
talk about protecting this “rose” and 


+ Mr. Crane was for a short time a 
pastor in Colorado Springs. He left 


Colorado more than ten years ago, and 
is now dead. The words attributed to 
him were in an unauthorized news- 
paper report of an address which he 
jsve in 1899.—Eds. W. J. 








they sit at home serenely and see her 
subject to the vexation of going to 
market every day and taking up other 
propositions far from interesting; but 
when you raise the question whether 
she shall come into public life, there 
you touch a man where he is sensitive. 
When you turn to her record and 
quote the figures showing a want of 
interest in affairs, because she does 
not vote on the school question, go an- 
other step and see that woman coming 
into the polling place and told that she 
can only vote on the school issue, and 
often handed a ticket where there is 
no opposition and no contest. You 
should not wonder that she resents 
that as an arbitrary limitation upon 
her rights. This proposition gives her 
the privilege of voting. but it does not 
compel her to do so. I hope, with all 
the enthusiasm that can come from 
an absolute conviction on the merits 
of this matter, that this resolve will 
prevail. 
Mr. Weeks’s Speech. 

Mr. Weeks of Everett: This is one 
of the most refreshing field days that 
I have ever witnessed since I have 
been a member of this House. If we 
deal in platitudes, if we wander far 
afield with nothing which we can 
transfix with cogent reasoning, lay 
that to the door of the supporters of 
this proposition, who have not as yet 
set up anything that can be attacked. 
The gentleman who preceded me laid 
stress upon the fact that it was the 
titular leader of the House, appointed 
for his conservative judgment, who 
opposed this proposition. I take it 
as one great fact in opposition, that 
a man of such excellent judgment as 
the gentleman from Newton should be 
opposed. The gentleman from Brook- 
line says that Colorado has suffrage, 
and proceeds in the next breath to 
make excuses for the men. And then, 
with extremely feverish expression, he 
says that women should have the 
right to vote, and we are not to think 
that the strongest position of woman 


in the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts springs from the _ privileges 
which she maintains, and not from 


the rights which are granted to her— 
the privilege of maintaining her posi- 
tion in the home, and not to go into 
the caucus and drag the skirts of pure 
womanhood in the mud of politics, 
which the men today have all they 
can do to regenerate. The gentleman 
from Brookline says that a number of 
foreign States and a part of the States 
of this Union have woman suffrage, 
but he said nothing about the vote 
which was cast in 1908; nothing con- 
cerning the women’s small school 
vote in Boston and other Massachu- 
etts cities. I have read this little 
pamphlet which lies upon my desk, 
entitled “The Blank Cartridge Bal- 
lot”; and I suggest that when war 
ceases, when the armies are dissi- 
pated, when the navy is disbanded, 
when free government ceases to be 
established upon force, maintained by 
the gun behind the ballot. when the 
brotherhood of man is reached, when 
the millennium comes upon earth, we, 
the opponents of woman suffrage, will 
vote for it—then and not until then. 
Those, you say, are “platitudes.” But 
has there been anything advanced in 
favor of woman suffrage? Have you 
been told that 600,000 women are en- 
titled to vote in the State of Massa- 


chusetts? No. The Woman Suffrage 
League comes before a committee 
with imported suffragettes from 


abroad to tell the people of the Com- 
monwealth that they want woman suf- 
frage. Have you been shown that it 
was a necessity? that any personal 
right of the women of this Common- 
wealth was denied? that the property 
of the women of this Commonwealth 
was not subject to the same laws 
that the man’s property is subject to? 
No; and no necessity, no demand, and 
no argument has been advanced upon 
the floor of this House in favor of 
this proposition. Woman was never 
made to govern. Two people living a 
thousand years in the same environ- 
ment, at the end of a thousand years 
will be equal mentally, morally, per- 
haps physically. Il am sorry to say—I 
greatly regret—that women for cen- 
turies have not had the same cppor- 
tunity that men have, but for tens of 
thousands of years they have not been 
upon the same plane. They are to the 
body politic as the left arm is to the 
right arm of the human body. They 
are the weaker member. Their rea- 
soning power and their governmental 
instinct are not sufficient to give ade- 
quate consideration to the problems of 
government. I say again that, when 
the millennium comes, when women 
have reached the plane where reason- 
ing power and ability to comprehend 
the intricate problems of government 
is reached, then, and not till then, will 
we vote for woman suffrage. 
Mr. Pope’s Speech. 

Mr. Pope of Leominster: Woman 
has worked in the slums, with the 
heathen; she has been associated with 
cannibals, she has labored with the 
dregs of humanity, and it seems to me, 
in view of that tact, with results al- 
ways tending to the uplifting of those 
in that environment, woman should be 
entitled to the ballot. At present we 
have pending before this body several 
applications of cities for amendments 
to their charters. They come before 
this body and demand a change be- 
cause of the putrid condition which 
men have created. They ask the aid 
of the Legislature that they may es- 
cape from the stigma of their own 
realm. If woman can do so much for 
the heathen, for the cannibal, and for 
those in the lowest scale of humanity 
as she has done, her presence is de- 
manded to aid in municipal house- 





keeping and in the general improve- 
ment of governmental conditions. If 
more women were entitled to the bal- 
lot, the gentleman would find in the 
political arena more roses than tur- 
nips. As for woman’s trailing her 
skirts in the political mire, she will 
have the same tendency there to up- 
lift that she has had in all those as- 
sociations with which she has been 
identified. The gentleman leading the 
opposition asks “Is Massachusetts in 
danger?” Another gentleman ques- 
tions whether woman has the mental 





capacity to be a voter in this Com-; 


monwealth. What says the Common- 
wealth itself relative to the ability of 
woman to occupy public positions? I 
will ask these gentlemen to take from 
their desks the Massachusetts Annual 
for 1909, turn to certain pages, and 
find that the great institutions of this 
Commonwealth are under the direc- 
tion of the State Board of Insanity and 
the State Board of Charity. Upon 
both of these boards the names of 
women appear, and these women are 
part of the directing forces of those 
bodies. «wach constituent board has 
upon it the names of women as trus- 
tees of those great institutions, 


Mr. Hatton’s Speech. 


Mr. Hatton of Boston: In defence 
of my position as a member of the 
Committee that brought in the report, 
| question whether or not this matter 
was endorsed by the labor unions. I 
am not a member of any labor union, 
but | represent a constituency of la- 
boring men; I am here to represent 


them to the best of my ability. Ata 
meeting called several days ago, 
where representatives of the labor 


unions were to consult with the mem- 
bers of this body whom they consid- 
ered friendly to them, I asked the 
question, “Have the labor unions, on 
that list they want us to support, 
made any mention of the question of 
woman suffrage?” The gentlemen 
looked over the list; there was not 
one mention on that list of anything 
pertaining to women’s voting. These 
representatives of the labor unions at 
that meeting said the reason’ they 
sent those letters, which we all know 
so well, was at the request of the wo- 
men, who sent these letters to the 
unions, and they were sent out by 
them. Nobody here desires more to 
uplift the women than I do; nobody 
would be more anxious to aid those 
women down in the mills of Fall 
River, who appeared before the Com- 
mittee on Constitutional Amendments, 
but I want to call your attention to 
the position in this matter of the labor 
unions. 
Mr. Duane’s Speech. 

Mr. Duane of Waltham: A gentle- 
man has referred to what he called a 
fact—that the woman is not on a 
plane mentally with the man, that she 
did not have intelligence to pass on 
questions of State. I ask him when 
he first learned that women did not 
have intelligence on a par with men? 

Mr. Weeks: I did not say so. 

Mr. Duane: The gentleman says he 
did not say so, therefore I will not 
take up the time of the House in say- 
ing he did. His speech at least ex- 
pressed the desire tnat the same 
condition of things which obtained 
during the last seven hundred or eight 
hundred years should continue, and 
that we should not strike from women 
the shackles that have bound them. If 
it is our contention that a woman has 
not the mentality of a man, we learned 
that after we left school. In ou: 
school days, away back in the A, B, C 
class and up in the grammar and high 
school grades, the girls competed with 
us and often led us in the examina- 
tions. It is only after we erected bar- 
riers, and said ‘“‘Beyond this you shall 
not go,” that women showed any de- 
ficiency. The gentleman says that 
disastrous consequences would follow 
if women were given the ballot. In 
the next breath he quoted Wendell 
Phillips, to the effect that no man can 
foresee the result of giving the ballot 
to women. If neither Wendell Phil- 
lips nor anbody else could foresee it, 
are we to understand that it is left to 
the seer from Medford to proclaim 
that the consequences would be dis- 
astrous? 

Mr. White: There are cyclopedias 
full of figures on this question. I 
have letters here from the States 
where woman suffrage is in force, and 
it is a matter of public record that it 
is useful, and is used to the fullest 
extent, 70 or 80 per cent. of the wo- 
men voting. In Australia 600,000 men 
vote and more than 400,000 women. 

Mr. Mellen of Worcester: My great 
difficulty is the difference between the 
sexes. Women do not hunt, or fish; 
many other things they do not do be- 
cause of this difference. Now, in the 
matter of voting and governing, will 
you kindly explain if there is not a 
similar difference. 

Mr. White: A gentleman has said 
that woman is “the left arm of the 
body politic.” Can a man do busi- 
ness with one arm? Can the body 
politic do business with one hand? 
No. We want both hands; we want 
both men and women. 

The vote stood 54 to 171, including 
11 pairs. 


How They Voted. 


On the question of substituting the 
suffrage bill the division was as fol- 
lows: 

In favor of substitution—Barnes, 
Bates, Breed, Conant, Coon, Daly, Da- 
vol, Ellis, Emerson, Fairbanks, Good, 
Greene, Greenleaf, Haigis, Halliday, 
Ham, Hancock, Hewitt, Holbrook, 
Holden, Holman, Holt of Springfield, 
Learned, Lewin, Lincoln, Malley, Man- 
covitz, Mansfield, McCarthy of Marl- 


boro, Mellen of Braintree, Montague, 
Moseley, W. H. O’Brien, Oliver, Pope, 
Quinn, Riley, Rice, Scully, Smith, 
Washburn, White, Wood—43. 
Against—Abbott, Adams, Arthur §&., 
Adams, Scott, Andrew, Atkins, Avery, 


Barlow, Barnard, Barrett, Bayley, 
Bazeley, Bean, Bishop, Blaisdell, 
Blanchard, Bolles, Bonney, Bouvier, 
Brayton, Brickley, Brown, Burckel, 
Burke, Burnett, Burns, Burr, But- 
terick, Callahan, Campbell, Canedy, 
Carbrey, Carleton, Carmody, Chase, 
Clark, Colpoys, Conley, Coogan, 
Cook, Coombs, Cormack, Crocker, 
Curley, Curtiss, Cutting, Davidson, 
Dean, Denny, Dickson, Doane, Dono- 
van, Dow, Driscoll, Durgin, Dwyer, 
Eastman, Ebsen, Elmore, Fay, Fitz- 
gerald, Foote, Garecelon, Gardner, 
Gates, Gifford, Gleason, Graham, 


Greenwood, Hall, Hammarstrom, 
Hardy. Harrington, Hathaway, Hat- 
ton, Hayes, Hester, Hickey, Hilton, 
Hobson, Hodskins, Hogan, Holmgren, 
Holt, Hosmer, Jeffrey, Keefe, Keene, 
Kelly, Kemp, Kendrick, Kenney, Kin- 
ney, Knight, Lane, Langelier, Leland, 
Leonard, J. Henry, Leonard, Joseph, 
Lomasney, Lovett, tyman, Madsen, 
McCarthy, MeDavitt, McGonagle, 
(Meade, Meehan, Mellen, Meyers, Mil- 
dram, Moore, Morse, Nason, Nichols, 
Niedner, O'Brien, J. Frank, Paige, 
Parks, Pattison, Louise E.; Pattison, 
Thomas: Pierce, Penniman, Pickford, 
Pierce, Pollock, Powers, Preece, Priest, 
Prouty, Quigley, Reidy, Robinson, 
Rousmaniere, Sargent, Harry E., Sar- 
gent, Ralph H., Saunders, Segee, 
Stearns, Stone, Swann, Tarbox, Tetler, 


Thomas, Thompson, Tolman, Tytus, 
Underhill, Upton, Varnum, Walker, 
Wallis, Warner, Weeks, Whitney, 


Whittemore, Wilder, Willeutt, Willetts, 
Wolcott, Woodside—160. 

Paired—Yes, Colman, Duane, Arm- 
strong, Perry, Noyes, Foster, Moore of 
Duxbury, Davies, Dorman, Dennett, 
Warren; no, Shaw, Dwight, Waugh, 
Holt of Taunton, McCann, Cushing, 
Doyle, Walsh, Bolger, Kittredge, 
Thompson of Somerville. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 





Massachusetts. 





The National Petition to Congress. 





The national petition is by this 
time known to all our friends: but 
not all are as yet aroused to the im- 
portance of the petition as a demon- 
stration of the strength of the suf- 
frage movement, or to the opportunity 
which it presents for missionary 
work, among those opposed to votes 
for women. 

In these last few weeks in Boston 
we are rejoicing in the new enthusi- 
asm shown for suffrage. Let us try 
to increase this enthusiasm and widen 
the circle of our influence by re- 
doubling our efforts in behalf of the 
petition, 

The Massachusetts Committee 
all the readers of the Woman’s 
na! who have not themselves done 
active work for the petition to write 
to Headquarters, 585 Boylston St., 
Boston, for copies. It is not neces- 
sary to confine the work to your 
friends. Try also to interest the 
tradespeople, the people who sew for 
you or work for you in any capacity. 
Interest everyone you can to help you 
by taking a blank to get 20 signa- 
tures on it. Remember the National 
asks for a million names, and Massa- 
chusetts’s share is at least 75,000 
names. This appeal is all the 
stronger in that the time for closing 
the petition work has been postponed 
for several months. 

While the time when tne. petition 
work must cease has been postponed, 
the National Committee desires a re- 
port of progress from all States about 
April 1st. Will all who have pe- 
titions which are filled, return them 
to Headquarters immediately? Will 
all who have petitions which are 
only partly filled report the number 
of signatures which they have ob- 
tained, keeping the blanks until they 
have secured the requisite 20 names. 
This applies to all Leagues, as well 
as individual members, or friends not 


urges 
Jour- 


actually allied with the _ suffrage 
cause. Keep the partly filled and 
unfilled petitions: but return those 


that are filled, and report on the num- 
ber of signatures which you have 
gained on the partially filled blanks 
without delay. 


Mabelle Louise Moses. 





Luncheon to Miss Arnold. 


A luncheon was given to Miss Ethel 
M. Arnold at the Hotel Somerset in 
Boston on Tuesday, by Mrs. George R. 
Fearing, Mrs. David P. Kimball, Mrs. 
William B. Kehew, Mrs. John Linds- 
ley, Mrs. Stanley McCormick, Mrs. Lu- 
cia Ames Mead, Mrs. James A. Parker 
and Mrs. Fiske Warren. Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe and Mrs. Fanny B. Ames 
received with Miss Arnold. 

Many anti-suffragists were invited, 
and a good many came. It is said that 
several were converted. Miss Arnold 
spoke charmingly, and Mrs. Howe, 
though she lacks only two months of 
being 90 years old, added a brief ad- 
dress that contained both wit and fire. 

The New Voters’ Festival. 

The New Voters’ Festival will be 
held in Faneuil Hall next Sunday, at 
2.30 P. M. Mr. Bernard J. Rothwell 
will preside. The Typographical Union 
Glee Club will sing, with piano and 
cornet accompaniment. There will be 
addresses on The Crown, the Sover- 
eignty of the American Citizen, by Mr. 
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THE TURNIP AND THE ROSE. 





A fairy tale suggested by the poetic 
remarks of the “gentleman in the 
fourth division” of the Massachusetts 
House of Representatives who rose to 
oppose the constitutional amendment 
granting suffrage to women, on March 
23, 1909. 





By Mrs. Mira H. Pitman. 





A poor little bilious Turnip 
Lay groveling in the earth; 

He was awfully soiled and dirty, 
And he had been since his birth. 


In a garden close beside him 
There grew a rosebush tall, 
And from its leafy branches 
A blush rose chanced to fall. 


Lightly and softly she settled 

On a mudbank, thick and damp, 
And, looking into a puddle, 

Spied that unclean Turnip scamp. 
Said the Rose: “How can you lie 

there, 

Enveloped in mud and mire? 
Can’t I help you out of the puddle? 

Can't I help you to aspire 


“To surroundings a bit more cleanly, 
To a life in the pure, fresh air?” 
The Turnip trembled and shuddered: 

The Turnip had a scare. 


And he answered in tones quite 
anxious, 

“Lovely Rose, what brings you 
‘here? 


Go back to your rosebush, darling; 
Don’t you know that’s your proper 
sphere? 
“Don’t bother brain with 

me, dear— 
Go back and swing in the breeze 
On the green and leafy branches, 
And just live on at your ease.” 


your poor 


You see, his fear was unselfish; 
He was accustomed himself to the 
dirt— 
And the terrible thought 
killed him was 
That the Rose might soil her skirt. 


that near 


“Ah, me!’ sighed the Rose, in sor- 
row; 
“Would that such might have been 
my fate! 


But God has seen fit to place me 
In the mud—with you to mate. 


“And that being so, dear Turnip, 
And hating the mud, as I must, 

Let me help you into the sunshine, 
Where soon your mud will be dust.” 


Then the gentle zephyrs helped her 
As she fanned him with petals 
pink: 
Soon the mud fell away in powder, 
And the puddle began to shrink. 


The Turnip sat up in amazement, 
And began to feel so queer— 

Something was going to happen: 
Some change was drawing near. 


Then that poor little bilious Turnip 
Turned into a nice clean man; 
And the Rose turned into a woman. 
And a new state of things began. 
—Boston Herald. 





IN MEMORIAM. 





Dr. Alida C. Avery. 


A brief notice has already appeared 
in our columns of the death of Dr. 
Alida C. Avery of San Jose, Cal. A 
fuller account is ‘here given of 
this dear friend and faithful worker. 

Alida Cornelia Avery was born in 
Sherburne, N. Y., in 1833, one of the 
eight children of Deacon Williams 
Avery. His wife was Hannah Dixon. 
She early developed strength of char- 
acter, as well as rare personal charms. 
She was educated at the Sherburne 
Academy, and at the age of 16 began 
to teach. Later she studied medicine, 
first at the Woman’s Medical College 
of Philadelphia, and later at the New 
England Medical College in Boston, 
where she took her degree. She prac- 
tised first in Brooklyn, N. Y., and later 
with Dr. Seelye in Cleveland, O. On 
the opening of Vassar College in 1865. 
she was appointed resident physician 
and Professor of Physiology and Hy- 
giene, and held the position nearly 
nine years, during all of which time 
not a single death took place among 
the students. 

In 1874 Dr. Avery moved to Denver. 
She was an officer in the American 
W. S. A., and took an active part in 
the suffrage movement in her adopted 
State. A chronicler of those earnest 
efforts wrote, ‘To Dr. Avery weighty 
obligation is due from all past, present 
and future laborers in this cause in 
Colorado.” For twelve years she main- 
tained in Denver a bright and hospit- 


able home, where she_ entertained 
many guests, including Lucy Stone, 
Henry B. Blackwell, Susan B. An- 


thony, and Maria Mitchell, who came 
with a party of Vassar students to ob- 
serve the solar eclipse of 1878. 

Like many others who inherit a 
strong physique and superb health, Dr. 
Avery overtaxed herself, and rest be- 
came imperative. In 1887 she went to 
California, and the next year opened 
an office in San Jose, in the heart of 
the lovely Santa Clara valley. She 
became a member of the California 
Century Club, of the San Jose Univer- 
sity Extension, and the Suffrage Asso- 
ciation. She wrote, in 1901: 

“I have given up medical practice, 





and busy myself with affairs of gen- 
eral interest—church, W. C. T. U., wo- 
man’s enfranchisement, etc.; and, as I 
am made secretary of nearly every or- 
ganization that I join, it goes without 
saying that whatever cacoethes scri- 
bendi I may have had earlier in life 
has been effectively eradicated by ap- 
plication of the homeopathic principle, 
similia similibus curantur. As a mem- 
ber of the First Unitarian Church of 
San Jose, I strive to make the legend 
of the corner-stone of that edifice, 
‘Worship of God, Service to Man,’ my 
guide and inspiration.” To a friend in 
bereavement, she closed a letter with 
these words: ‘‘With sincere sympathy 
in the sense of personal loss which 
comes to even the bravest soul when 


audience, and all of the daily papers 
were represented. 

The first of: these lectures had 
sketched the Origin and Develop- 
ment of the Woman Suffrage Move- 
ment. The second considered - the 
organized forces opposed—the liquor 
interests, with all that they include: 
the “trusts” or corporations; the po- 
litical party “machines;”’ the Anti- 
Suffrage Association of women—with 
suggestions as to how they should 
be met. The third lecture reviewed 


the gains in suffrage and improved 
laws, but showed how much was yet 
needed in regard to both. 

Mrs. Harper spoke strongly in favor 
of an effort to secure for women the 
right to vote 





for Presidential elec- 





DR. ALIDA C. AVERY. 
il 


the near and dear pass beyond ‘the 
curtain which never outward swings,’ 
and with faith in a blessed immortal- 
ity, I remain yours affectionately.” 

Dr. Avery moved to San Francisco, 
and was living there at the time of 
the earthquake. She escaped personal 
injury, but met with heavy losses and 
underwent a great strain. Her health 
was broken ever after. 

Dr, Avery was a woman of wide 
attainments and great strength of 
character, and she is deeply mourned 
by her many friends. 

The funeral services were held at 
the residence of Mrs. Helen M. ‘Thur- 
ber in Hast San Jose, Rey. J. A. Cru- 
zan officiating. Mrs. Elizabeth Lowe 
Watson spoke very touchingly of Dr. 
Avery’s long life of usefulness and of 
her high ideals, which were always 
sustained under the most trying cir- 
cumstances, 

Many beautiful floral tributes were 
sent by friends, among them one from 
the Vassar Alumnae Association in the 
Fast, one from the California As:ocia- 
tion and another from the Political 
Equality Club of San Jose. 

A male quartette rendered “In 
Heavenly Love Abiding” and “Art 
Thou Weary?’ 

The remains were conveyed to Cy- 
press Lawn Cemetery for cremation. 

Resolutions on her death were 
passed by the W. C. T. U., commem- 
orating “her unfailing devotion to duty 
and her high standards, her uniform 
help to réforms, even though unpopu- 
lar; her true-heartedness and conse- 
crated ability.” The suffragists and 
other organizations with which she 
had been connected paid similar trib- 
utes. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Lowe Watson writes: 

“Dr. Avery will be greatly missed 
by a large circle of admiring friends, 
and her work in Santa Clara County 
especially was of the best that has 
ever been contributed to our Golden 
State. 

“Her appreciation of everything 
lovely in nature and in human life; 
her never-failing faith in the Eternal 
Goodness and the intrinsic value of 
the least child of humanity, were ever 
an inspiration, and wherever her 
duty called her she made the most of 
every bright bit of God’s world, and 
added the eternal sunshine of her 
sweet spirit to every halting place in 
her journey of life. 

“Such an example of patience, fidel- 
ity, devotion to the cause of freedom 
and justice is of inestimable value to 
those who shared her toil and her 
leisure, and the good seed sown by her 


which the Legislature of every 
State has full power to grant. She 
declared that woman suffrage had 
always been treated as a moral ques- 
tion, when it was really political, 
and that it must be taken into poli- 
tics. In this women must have the 
help of experienced men, she said, 
which they had in all other coun- 
tries, but were without here. They 
must do more aggressive work, and 
the legislator who voted against a 
suffrage bill must be made to hear 
from the women of his district when 
he returned home. The most hardened 
would hate to find the organizations 
of women in ‘his district arrayed 
against him. She urged the Equal 
Franchise Society to begin this work 
in Greater New York, every one of 
whose members on the Judiciary 
Committee of the Assembly had just 
voted against the bill, in the face of 
the large, representative delegation 
of women from their own city who 
went te Albany in its favor. 

Mrs. Harper strongly urged the 
Yyual Franchise Society to make its 
special business the systematic dis- 
tricting of New York, and the estab- 
lishing of suffrage centers where 
work could be continuously carried 
on for the years preceding the next 
constitutional convention. She be 
lieverl that by this means a majority 


tors, 


of the men and women could be led 
to the support of the measure. The 
so-called working women, she said, 


|} would be the strongest helpers of the 
|}cause, and yet the work of organiz- 
ing them had scarcely been touched. 
Almost every Lodge of men had a 
woman's auxiliary, and these wer? 
suggested as a fruitful field for prop- 
aganda. Woman = suffrage papers 
should be regularly placed in every 
reading room in the city, no matter 
how small; in settlements, club 
rooms, and wherever people congre- 
gate in the evenings. All classes of 
men must be reached, the speaker 
said, and there was room for various 
methods The workingmen had more 
respect for the ‘suffragettes’ than 
they had for the Equal Franchise So- 
ciety, while other classes would be 
antagonized and alienated by the 
ways of the “suffragettes.” We were 
all in the contest to win, and not to 
insist that this should be done only 
by our method, 

Mrs. Harper paid high tribute to 
the moral and intellectual qualities 
of the leaders of this movement dur- 
ing the past three score years, snd 
to the purity, unselfishness and loftv 
character of their work. She wilil 





will bear fruit a thousand fold.” 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


(Continued from page 55.) 


Lincoln Steffens; The Citizen’s First 
Vote, by Rev. T. W. Henderson; and 


The Opportunities of the Young 
American, by Mr. Charles Sprague 


Smith. The Freeman’s Oath will be 
administered by Rev. Charles G. 
Ames. The floor will be reserved for 
the new voters till 2.25, but all inter- 
ested are cordially invited. 

This has become an annual function, 
of growing power and impressiveness. 
It is arranged by the Boston E. S. A. 
for G. G. 





New York. 





Publication News of the Equa! Fran- 
chise Society. 





in the | 
drawing room of Mrs. Clarence H.| 
Mackay. The beautiful room of ivory | 
and gold, with its rich blue anger! 
ies, was filled with an appreciative | 


probably give this series of leetures 
ts . Sas 
ainer cities. 
| 

| 

| 


Ilinois. ° 





The hearing on the Chicago mu- 
nicipal suffrage bill will occur at 3 P. 
M., Wednesday, April 14, in the House 
of Representatives at Springfield, be- 
fore a joint session of the committees 
of which Representative James M. 
Kittleman and Senator Edward C. 
Curtis are respectively chairmen. 

The Chicago delegation, with their 
near-by friends, will go on a special 
train at 10.30 A. M., Tuesday, April 
13, over the Chicago & Alton Railway. 
Tickets can be secured on April 12 or 
13, from Mr. C. R. Davidson, Assistant 
General Passenger Agent, at the Clark 
Street ticket office in the Rector 
Building, or from the clerks in the 
Union Depot, Canal and Adams 
streets, from which the train will 
start. 

The round trip from Chicago will be 
$5.55, on the special train. New cars 
will be furnished us, and a cafe car 
attached. The tickets for returning 
will be goed on any regular train un- 
til midnight of Saturday, the 17th. 
Special sleepers for those desiring to 








The third of Mrs. Ida Husted Har-| 
per’s lectures before the Equal Fran-}| 


chise Society of New York City was) 
given last week Thursday, 





return Wednesday evening will be re- 
served for the delegation. 

This special train will stop for half 
an hour at several of the principal 
towns en route, where the Women’s 
Clubs have requested us so to do, and 
suffrage specehes will be made from 
the rear platform to the audiences 
gathered by local suffragists. Some of 
the most brilliant women of Illinois 
will be in the party. 


On Tuesday evening the visiting 
delegation will attend the Illinois Col- 
lege and University suffrage oratorical 
contest, held in the State House. The 
fir-t prize is $100, and the second $50, 
through the generosity of Mrs. Elmina 
E. Springer. 

Wednesday morning the visiting 
women will go early to the State 
House to meet their respective legisla- 


.tors before the session begins at 10. It 


greatly encourages a lawmaker to 
know that his efforts in behalf of 
woman suffrage are appreciated by 
his women constituents. 


The great hearing will occur at 3 
P. M. Wednesday, in the House. 
About twenty women will make 
speeches four or five minutes long. 

One of the most frequent objections 
to woman suffrage is that women do 
not want it. A thousand women com- 
ing up to the capitol will help remove 
this objection. Therefore send me the 
names of your wisest and most influ- 
ential women for this trip. Women 
from towns near by can profit by com- 
ing into Chicago and sharing our 
special rate. 

Owing to the loss by fire of the prin- 
cipa? hotel, Springfield accommoda- 
tions for travelers are insufficient. 
Delegates who have Springfield friends 
would better accept their hospitality. 
For those who prefer to pay, rooms 
can be secured in private homes by 
writing in advance to Suffrage Head- 
quarters, 320 Fifth street, Springfield. 


On Wednesday evening, Governor 
and Mrs. Deneen will tender a recep- 
tion to the visiting suffragists from 
8 to 10 o’clock. Delegates who do not 
come in on the Chicago special train 
may apply for cards for the reception 
to me or to the Springfield Suffrage 
Headquarters. 


There will be altogether’ three 
woman suffrage measures before the 
Legislature. The largest is the one 
for the amendment of the Constitu- 
tion. This is in charge of Senator W. 
M. Brown. This would allow women 
complete suffrage rights throughout 
Illinois. The next in value is Senate 
Bill 119, introduced by Senator Bill- 
ings. It would allow women mu- 
nicipal and township suffrage, and a 
vote for a few other officials through- 
out the State. It has received the 
unanimous recommendation of the 
Senate Elections Committee, and we 
hope that it will pass the Senate be- 
fore our great Hearing. 

The third measure, the Chicago mu- 
nicipal suffrage bill, would give only 
Chicago women the right to vote at 
municipal elections. If Senator Bill- 
ings’s bill should become a law, the 
Chicago Bill would be 
but if the Billings Bill should not pass, 
Chicago women are determined that 
they must have the right to vote, even 
if the women of the rest of the State 
are not equally favored. 

Catharine Waugh McCulloch, 
Chairman Legislative Committee Illi- 
nois Equal Suffrage Association, 

Evanston. 





PROPOSED AMENDMENTS. 





At the National Convention in 
Seattle, the following amendments to 
the constitution of the National 
American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion will be proposed: 

Art. III. Sec. 5: After the word 
“Officers” in the second line, insert 
“and Ex-Presidents.” 

Art. IV. Sec. 1: Change the word 
“two” to “three” in second line. 

Art. V. Sce. 1: Change the word 
“two” to “three” in first line. Omit 
the word “Business” in the third line. 

Art. VI. See. 1: Change the words 
“Business Committee” to ‘General 
Ofticers.”’ 

Art. VII. Sec. 3: Change the words 
“Business Committee” to “General Of- 
ficers” in the first line. 

Rachel Foster Avery. 





EASTER CARDS. 


Suffragists who send their friends 
Easter cards should make use of the 
effective suffrage post cards now for 
sale at the National Suffrage Head- 
quarters, Warren, O. One shows a 
girl holding out a streamer with the 
words, “Votes for Women.” This can 
be had in yellow, blue, pink or brown, 
price two for five cents. There are 


unnecessary, | 





also the Lincoln memorial cards is- 
sued by the Chicago women, and the 
one that says “Voting as easy as shop- 
ping.” 

The festival of the resurrection is 
an appropriate time to remind our 
friends that all good causes are rising 
and going forward; no tomb can hold 
them. And this has been conspicu- 
ously true of late, in regard to our 
own special reform. 





NEWS AND NOTES. 





Representative Curley voted against 
woman suffrage. Naturally. 

The poem on “The Anti-Suffragist” 
in last week’s Journal should have 
been credited to the American. 

There are said to be 15,000 girl stu- 
dents in Boston. A project is on foot 
to found a social home or clubhouse 
for them. It is an excellent object, 
and the movement should find ample 
support. 

Harner’s Pazar has shown com- 
mendable enterprise in securing a 
series of six articles on woman suft- 
frage from Mrs. Ida H. Harper, and 
they are undoubtedly adding to its 
circulation. No topic is more ardent- 
ly discussed nowadays, and Mrs. Har- 
per is one of the ablest writers upon 
it. 

The M. A. O. F. E. S. W. held 
its annual meting last week in a par- 
lor on Beacon street. Mrs. Barrett 
Wendell presided, and there were 
addresses by Miss Margaret Doane 
Gardiner of Albany, Mr. Joseph War- 
ner (whose address was so mild that 
he was said to be almost a suffragist) 
and Mrs. A. J. George. 

We have often had occasion lately 
to mention the growing number of 
men who are aiding the suffrage 
movement. Among them is Harold 
Shafter Howard, who wields a vigor- 
ous pen in behalf of equal rights for 
women in the New York dailies. It 
is to be wished that more suffragists, 
both men and women, would write let- 
ters on this subject to the papers. 
There is no way in which facts and 
arguments can be brought home to the 
general public at so small expense. 

Mrs. Ida H. Harper writes: “I did 
not say that Lucretia Mott had six 
sons six feet tall, but that Frances 
Dana Gage, the Ohio pioneer, had. 
She used to tell her audiences that 
she had raised 36 feet of men, and 
all for woman = suffrage. Lucretia 
Mott did have six children, I think, 
but not all boys.’”’ Mrs. Mary J. Cog- 
geshall, who was for many years 
president of the Iowa W. S. A., says 
that she has raised “eighteen feet of 
boys,” and that they are all for suf- 
frage. 





HUMOROUS. 





Teacher: “Why, Willie, what are you 
drawing?’ 

Willie: “I’m drawing a picture of 
God.”’ 


Teacher: “But, Willie, you mustn’t 
do that; nobody knows how God 
looks.” 

Willie: “Well, they will when I get 


this done.’’-—Success Magazine. 





Bobbie, aged five, saw a cow grazing 


jin his mother’s flower garden, and 


shouted, “Scat! seat!’ 
The cow calmly ate on. 
old Mary, 
exclaimed: 
“Tell him to ‘scow,’ Wobbie; tell 
him to ‘scow’!” 


FLOWERS 


Either loose or made 
up into beautiful and 
artistic arrangements 
for any purpose re- 
quired, at most reason- 
able prices. We also 
offer helpful sugges- 
tions. Telephone or- 
ders very carefully at- 
tended to. 


J, NEWMAN & SONS CORP’N 


24 TREMONT STREET Old Boston Museum Site 


Three-year 
dancing with excitement, 


























THE MISSES ALLEN 
SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 
WEST NEWTON, MASS. 
Telephone 131-1 Newton West. 








tive waists. 


becoming models. 


be done up without being ironed. 





Miss M. F. Fisk, 


322 Boylston} St. 
Announces the Opening of two}styles‘of very attrac- 


Nets in colors and Cotton Crepe in white. 


The shades in Nets are Brown, Navy, Gray and White; very 
The Crepe are most distinguished in design, done 
with inch and Cluny insertion, and are in great demand, as they can 
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